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Korean round-up 

The Second Infantry and First Marine Divisions 
reached Korea in the nick of time. The North Korean foe 
was then, July 31-August 2, desperately trying to crush 
the weak, weary United Nations ground forces before re- 
inforcements could arrive. Two key points of the com- 
pressed UN beachhead were under growing threats. The 
first was Taegu, a communications center that links UN 
troops in the northern sector of the beachhead with those 
in the south and west. It was endangered through the 
surprise North Korean capture of Hyopchon, thirty-one 
miles to the west. The other was Pusan, the all-essential 
port at the southeast corner of Korea. After capturing 
Chinju on July 31, the North Koreans were only forty- 
six miles away. The loss of Hyopchon and Chinju meant 
that the Reds had crossed the strongest mountain defenses 
left to the defenders of South Korea. Now, however, the 
situation in Korea assumes a more hopeful aspect. The 
new troops of the First Marines and Second Infantry 
about double the number of American combatants in 
Korea. Britain, Australia, New Zealand, Turkey and 
Thailand have all now offered to send fighting ground 
forces. Nationalist China, still anxious to help, found its 
offer of troops again rejected by General MacArthur on 
August 1, lest such an action “seriously jeopardize the 
defense of Formosa.” The great U.S. and UN buildup 
of forces in the Pusan bridgehead has begun. If steadily 
reinforced UN troops can hold off North Korean thrusts 
for another week or two, the “victory, ultimate victory” 
promised by MacArthur on July 27 will seem much more 
likely than it does now. 


Baruch’s crusade 

An old man, veteran of two world wars, has almost 
single-handedly put the country on the road to full eco- 
nomic mobilization. He has done more. He has provided 
us with the incredible spectacle of conservative, anti-Fair 
Dealers in Congress eagerly offering President Truman 
more powers over the economy than the latter has re- 
quested or thinks necessary. That phenomenon fulfills 
perfectly the classical measure of what makes news. Man 
is really biting dog these days in Washington. The old 
man who accomplished all this is, of course, Bernard M. 
Baruch, Chairman of the War Industries Board in World 
War I, and trouble-shooter extraordinary for President 
Roosevelt during World War II. After telling Congress 
bluntly that Mr. Truman’s economic mobilization pro- 
gram did not go far enough, and insisting that full-scale 
wage, price and profit controls were needed now, tout de 
suite, Mr. Baruch hied himself to New York and did some 
equally plain talking at the 175th anniversary observance 
of the Army Chaplain Corps. “I think it is the height of 
immorality,” he said, “to call young men to the colors, to 
take them from their homes and careers, and leave others 
behind to profit and profiteer.” Mr. Baruch’s one-man 
crusade struck a responsive chord in millions of Amer- 
ican hearts. Angered by the selfish fools who, at the out- 
break of war, rushed to hoard sugar, nylons, tires and 
everything else they could lay their greedy hands on, as 
well as by the heartless, swinish profiteering in a few 
sectors of business, the people may be a lot more ready 
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for full controls than the White House appreciates. 
Whether this is a mood that will quickly pass or not, 
Mr. Baruch certainly stirred a country, heavy with shame 
and anguish over the ordeal of our boys, now battling 
against terrific odds in far-off Korea, as it has seldom 
been stirred before. 


All-out controls premature 

Despite the impressive response to Mr. Baruch’s pro- 
posal, the Congress will very probably stop short of 
voting all-out economic controls now. In the first place, 
some powerful congressional leaders, like Senator Taft, 
believe that President Truman’s middle-of-the-road pro- 
gram (Am. 7/29, p. 437) provides the Government with 
more power than it needs to deal with the present crisis. 
Furthermore, there are no shortages of basic consumer 
goods which would indicate a need for rationing. Later 
on, perhaps, as the armament program takes a larger 
bite of steel and other tight materials, the pressure of 
demand on autos, television sets and a few other con- 
sumer durables may force controls. But by that time 
restrictions on credit and higher taxes may have taken 
some of the steam out of consumer demand. There are 
also certain diplomatic considerations, as Mr. Baruch 
himself concedes, that might make it inadvisable to em- 
brace complete industrial mobilization now. Admittedly, 
some prices, especially of foodstuffs, have risen danger- 
ously since the war started, and unless these quickly re- 
cede it will be difficult to prevent workers from demand- 
ing and gaining compensatory wage increases. That would 
set off the same sort of spiral which bedeviled the coun- 
try during World War II and added unnecessary billions 
to military costs—and to the national debt. As we go to 
press, there is some talk of adding stand-by price, wage 
and rationing controls to the Administration-sponsored 
Defense Production bill. That would enable the Presi- 
dent to act quickly should the need arise, yet leave him 
free to use less drastic means so long as they proved ade- 
quate for the job. Though aware of the risks, we favor 
this approach—at least for the immediate present. On 
one point, however, we feel strongly. If full controls are 
invoked, prices must be rolled back to the level prevailing 
on June 25—the date the North Korean Communists 
began their aggression. [t would be intolerable to permit 
those who have graspingly taken advantage of the emer- 
gency to retain and profit from their present favored 
and ill-gotten position. 
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Senate delays on Mundt bill 

The Democratic leadership in the Senate is showing 
no enthusiasm for the bill sponsored by Senator Karl E. 
Mundt (R., S.D.) to control Communists, which is 
described in Father Keenan’s article on pp. 488-90 of 
this issue. The senatorial hesitation is quite understand- 
able. The Mundt bill is not the kind of legislation that 
inspires enthusiasm in American breasts. Born in revolu- 
tion, our tradition has always been that the dissenter and 
the rebel shall, so far as the law is concerned, be free to 
speak their minds and to promote their causes within the 
framework of our political structure. But the Communists 
are a different kettle of fish. Masquerading as a political 
party, they are in effect the fifth column of the foreign 
Power that offers the greatest threat to our liberties. On 
July 30, for instance, Pravda, the official organ of the 
Communist party of Russia, recognized the local com- 
rades’ services when it praised the U.S. Communist party 
for its “defense of peace against the intervention in Korea 
and the entire brigandish policy of American imperial- 
ism.” Clearly the U.S. Communist party, the tool of a for- 
eign Power sworn to the destruction of American liber- 
ties, is entitled to none of the privileges accorded to 
legitimate political parties. With the threat of a third 
world war hanging over us, the underground subversive 
activities of the Communists represent a real danger to 
American security. How to block those activities without 
endangering the liberties of legitimate parties and political 
groups is the problem before Congress. The Mundt bill, 
or something like it, would seem to be one answer. 


Toward labor unity 

On reading that the AFL and CIO held a meeting in 
Washington recently to discuss unity. the average citizen 
might be forgiven if he uttered a bored “So, what?” and 
turned to the latest dispatches from Korea. Since that 
August day in 1936 when the AFI. ordered dissolved the 
Committee for Industrial Organization—which ten of its 
affiliates had formed to promote industrial unionism— 
and thus precipitated the split in the House of Labor, 
there have been four formal efforts to reconcile the AFI, 
and CJO. All of them turned out to be duds. Are there 
any reasons to hope that this latest attempt, which was 
inaugurated on July 25, may turn out to be more fruit- 
ful? Veteran observers of the labor scene assure us there 
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are. Louis Stark of the New York Times, for instance, 
mentions the cooperation of the two labor groups in 
founding the International Federation of Free Trade 
Unions, their growing political collaboration on State 
and local levels, the decline of jurisdictional rivalries 
and the pressing need for unity in facing the common 
problems arising from the war crisis. Other reasons 
could easily be mentioned, including the expulsion of the 
Communists from the CIO. Despite these favorable 
omens, only the very optimistic will expect any startling 
developments from the July 25 meeting. The answer to 
jurisdictional problems, with satisfaction to all the 
autonomous affiliates involved, will alone require months 
of patient effort and more sacrifices than either side has 
yet been ready to make. That is not to depreciate what 
was accc nplished at the Washington sessions. The con- 
ferees created a permanent “AFL-CIO Unity Committee” 
and set up special machinery to screen the important 
issues separating the groups. They also agreed to work 
together at top levels to achieve labor’s objectives in the 
fall elections, as well as to continue their joint anti- 
Communist struggle on the international scene. Though 
still far from organic unity, that is a much greater meas- 
ure of agreement than AFL-CIO peace committees have 
ever reported before. 


Dilemma for Western Europe 

With a new sense of urgency the Atlantic Pact nations 
are engaged in further discussions looking to the defense 
of Europe. As these talks proceed, it will be well for 
Americans 1) to be as patient as they can, and 2) to 
prepare themselves to foot most of the bill for European 
rearmament. The hard fact is that our chief allies abroad, 
Great Britain alone excepted, are impaled on the horns 
of a dilemma. If they persist in their present efforts to 
win the cold war, they risk inviting a hot war by their 
military unpreparedness. If, on the other hand, they direct 
a large part of their strained resources to rearmament, 
they may wake up one fine morning to find that they 
have lost the cold war, and with it their independence. 
This dilemma arises, especially for Italy and France, be- 
cause the masses of workers in both countries are singu- 
larly vulnerable to Communist propaganda. Despite the 
remarkable recovery of the past three years, the standard 
of living on the Continent remains below pre-war levels. 
It will drop still lower if Western Europe turns to produc- 
ing tanks and planes and guns. How far can it drop be- 
fore the large Communist fifth columns in Italy and 
France make their supreme move to exploit justifiable 
worker discontent? Probably not very far below the 
present inadequate levels. On July 31 the Italian Com- 
munist boss, Togliatti, blasphemously boasted that the 
party had nearly reached its Holy Year goal of 100,000 
recruits in the Rome area. Granted that his figure is 
almost certainly exaggerated, one cannot be too compla- 
cent about the willingness and ability of many Italian 
workers to resist the party’s blandishments. Unemploy- 
ment is dangerously high in Italy. No matter how unwel- 
come the prospect, the only answer to the European 
dilemma is more American dollars. That is why President 
Truman asked the Congress on July 31 for $4 billion, in 
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addition to the $1.2 billion recently authorized, for mili- 
tary aid to nations resisting communism. 


Loan to Spain? 

In opposing the $100 million ECA loan to Spain, ap- 
proved by the Senate on August 1, Secretary of State 
Acheson is being dangerously unrealistic. Admittedly 
authoritarian, the Franco Government is not totalitarian 
in the Fascist or Nazi or Communist sense. In the cold 
war Spain’s sympathies are clearly with the democra- 
cies—a fact dramatically proved last week when young 
Spaniards besieged U.S. officials in Madrid, offering their 
services for the Korean war. Wake up, Mr. Acheson. 


Leopold out 

Belgium’s question royale has seemingly been settled. 
After driving the little country to the brink of revolution, 
the Socialists finally succeeded in extorting from King 
Leopold a promise of abdication. On August 1 Leopold 
agreed to delegate his royal powers to his son, nineteen- 
year-old Prince Baudouin, and to abdicate when the 
latter attains his civil majority on September 7, 1951. 
Thus, by using force to nullify the results of a demo- 
cratic election, Belgium’s minority Socialist party has 
achieved a triumph of sorts. It has also set a dangerously 
explosive example for the rest of Europe. Now it remains 
to be seen how the divided country responds to the King’s 
moving appeal for union under the Crown Prince. The 
scars left by such a struggle do not readily heal. 


A chaplain dies 

In the last war, it was noted, the dying GI scarcely 
ever expressed any surprise at finding a priest beside 
him on the battlefield. Mortar shells might be dropping 
all around, snipers’ bullets nicking perilously close, but 
the wounded soldier seldom expressed any concern for 
the safety of the priest. The troops quite simply expected 
the priest to be with them in their hour of danger because 
it might be their hour of death. They were not even pre- 
pared to consider it especially heroic, this business of 
bringing absolution across a field of fire. Isn’t that what 
priests are for? On July 16 in the Kum River Valley of 
Korea, a Franciscan Friar in the uniform of a Captain 
in the Army Chaplain Corps gave his life demonstrating 
anew that the GI’s are right. That is what priests are for. 
Father Herman G. Felhoelter, O.F.M., was too busy to 
think that the next day was his thirty-seventh birthday. 
He was at the Battalion Aid Station when the order to 
retreat was given. Father Felhoelter urged those who 
could walk to get started, and then stayed on with thirty 
litter cases. He couldn’t leave (though an officer suggested 
it). He had spiritual comfort to offer the frightened 
young GI wounded who knew how the Korean Com- 
munists treated prisoners. He had the fortifying sacra- 
ments to give dying Catholics. A survivor, Captain James 
Butry, witnessed the final scene—Father Felhoelter plead- 
ing for mercy for his men and falling, brutally murdered, 
in the midst of the wounded GIs. The Catholic chaplains, 
in need of immediate reinforcements, will always be 
with the troops. That, as Father Felhoelter gloriously 
proved, is what the priest is for. 


Christian Democratic union 

The economic rehabilitation of Western Europe and 
plans for its military defense owe much to the wisdom 
and courage of the leaders of the Christian Democratic 
parties. Names like De Gasperi of Italy, Schuman and 
Bidault of France and Adenauer of Germany are familiar 
to all Americans. Not so familiar are names like Karl 
Popiel of Poland, Miha Krek of Slovenia and Laszlo 
Varga of Hungary, exiled leaders of Christian Demo- 
cratic parties in Central Europe. These men, along with 
political exiles from Czechoslovakia and Lithuania, gath- 
ered in New York City on July 25 and formed a new 
permanent organization, the “Central European Christian 
Democratic Union.” The Agrarian parties of Central and 
Eastern Europe founded in 1921 the International Peas- 
ants Union, which publishes in Washington a fine month- 
ly Bulletin. The Socialists of that area belong to a section 
of COMISCO, the International Socialist organization, 
called CENTER. It is proper, therefore, that groups de- 
riving their political inspiration from Christian social 
philosophy should also join forces for mutual understand- 
ing and support. A balanced European economy, neces- 
sary for a stable and prosperous West, is impossible with- 
out the ultimate cooperation of the peoples of Central 
Europe. The parties of Christian Democratic orientation 
offer an obvious vehicle for such cooperation. The same 
Christianity which formed Western civilization is today 
providing the spiritual basis of the heroic resistance 
everywhere behind the Iron Curtain. It provides a promis- 
ing guarantee, too, of an ultimate political reconstruction 
that will respect mankind’s fundamental freedoms and 
human rights. 


.. and some unfinished business 

These Christian Democratic leaders of Central Europe 
have much to contribute in the struggle against commu- 
nism and for the future of their part of the world. We hope 
that their forced exile in America will be fruitful, enrich- 
ing their political experience. American Catholics, they 
will find, while possibly slow to recognize the social and 
political implications of their religion, believe that polit- 
ical action is exclusively an arena for the laity. Americans 
hold “fair play” the basic text of politics, and will expect 
that the representatives of the Christian Democratic par- 
ties be not self-assigned but democratically chosen by 
conventions of party members in exile. American observ- 
ers will inevitably be disappointed, moreover, if some rep- 
resentative of Catholic Slovakia is not admitted to the 
Union. It would seem to be a function of the Union, for 
example, to speak up on behalf of Karl Sidor, misrepre- 
sented over the air-waves on July 9 by Walter Winchell as 
the Nazi puppet who ordered the execution of American 
airmen bailing out over Slovakia. Having opposed the 
proclamation of Slovak independence of March 14, 1939 
as inopportune, Sidor had to retire from active politics. 
He spent the war years in Rome as Minister to the Holy 
See, where his democratic views are vouched for by Dr. 
Guido Gonella, the theoretician of Italy’s Christian Demo- 
cratic party. Stalwart sincerity must be the foundation of 
the Central European Christian Democratic Union. 
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The truly desperate position of U.S. forces in Korea—as 
this is written—obscures the long-range arms-prepared- 
ness view Washington now realizes it is so necessary to 
take. It is, however, accepted today that the Korean Reds’ 
crossing of the 38th parallel on June 25 touched off not 
merely a Korean war but a period of U.S. armed defense 
against Russian communism that may last a lifetime. 

It will be a long time before Americans can coast at 
the easy $15-billions-a-year pace for arms that has marked 
the postwar period, even though this amount was about 
twice the total U.S. Government budget in those “big- 
spending” pre-war Roosevelt years. 

High Administration officials talk now of an armed- 
camp preparedness, costing inestimable billions, for at 
least ten years. They believe Moscow strategy is to try 
to bleed the United States white. The aggressor always 
has the advantage of initiative, and there is deep concern 
as to when and where Moscow may move next. 

How many small grass fires can we tend to without 
undermining our capacity to stamp out the really big 
conflagration when it comes? 

Ask the four members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff where 
the next world hotspot may be and—says one high Gov- 
ernment source—you might get four different answers. 
Such is the Soviet enigma—and perhaps the uncertainty 
as to how good our intelligence service is. But there is 
great concern over a possible Chinese Communist move 
toward Formosa, notwithstanding the presence there of 
the U.S. Seventh Fleet. 

The State Department has been pushing Chiang Kai- 
shek around for years now, and our worry shows through 
General MacArthur’s hurried trip to see the Generalissimo. 
The fact that this was the first time the two men had met— 
despite the obvious parallel of the two countries’ interest 
in containing Asiatic communism since VJ-day—is dreary 
comment on this country’s policy. It was no doing of 
General MacArthur’s. Generally he wasn’t even consulted 
on policy at all. 

Still another turnabout comes on policy toward Spain. 
This country first joined other nations in withdrawing 
Ambassadors from Madrid in the hope such a snub might 
encourage Spaniards to toss out Franco. It did not work. 
Highest State Department officials have conceded this for 
a year. 

Ever since Washington thinking turned toward a West- 
ern European defense line against Russia, our military 
people have wanted Spanish bases. With the situation so 
critical today, the urge is even greater. Part of the opposi- 
tion to making common front with Franco was the claim 
that the Labor governments of Britain and other Euro- 
pean countries wouldn’t permit it. Yet Britain was glad 
to engage in fullest possible commercial trade with Spain. 
Sometimes these things get hard to follow. 

CHar.es Lucey 
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The July-August issue of the Catholic Maritime News 
(711 Camp St., New Orleans, La.), stressing the need 
for volunteer helpers in Catholic seamen’s clubs in our 
port cities, gives a breakdown for the New Orleans club 
for the period July 1, 1949-June 30, 1950. In that time 
3,212 vessels entered the port of New Orleans, flying 
the flags of 33 nationalities. Club members could visit 
only 293 of them. Forty thousand seamen visited the club. 
» Three new episcopal appointments were announced by 
the Apostolic Delegation on July 25: Most Rev. George 
Rehring, Auxiliary Bishop of Cincinnati, to be Bishop 
of Toledo; Very Rev. Francis P. Leipzig, pastor of St. 
Mary’s Church, Eugene, Ore., to be Bishop of Baker 
City, Ore.; Rev. Leo A. Pursley, pastor of St. John the 
Baptist Church, Fort Wayne, Ind., to be Auxiliary to 
Bishop John F. Noll of Fort Wayne. 

» A Monitum issued July 29 by the Holy Office warns 
parents and guardians that allowing children to belong 
to Communist-led youth organizations may bring upon 
them and the children the penalties specified in the 
decree of July 1, 1949 (cf. Am. 7/30/49, p. 475). In 
particular: 

1. Parents or guardians who turn children over to 
such organizations are to be denied the sacraments. 

2. Those who indoctrinate youth with materialism and 
communism fall under an excommunication specially re- 
served to the Holy See. 

3. Boys and girls who belong to such organizations 
are not to be admitted to the sacraments. 
> For the first time since the issuing of “Goals for San 
Francisco” on April 5, 1945, just before the opening of 
the UN Charter Convention in that city (Am. 4/14/45), 
a joint statement on international peace has been signed 
by Catholic, Jewish and Protestant religious leaders. Re- 
leased August 3, the statement denounces the phony 
“Stockholm Peace Appeal,” and sets out these five con- 
ditions for a true peace: 1) renunciation of war or threats 
of force as an instrument of national policy; 2) loyal 
adherence to the obligations of the UN Charter; 3) re- 
spect for human rights and fundamental freedoms; 4) 
participation in UN programs for the common welfare; 
5) acceptance of international agreements for a genuine 
disarmament program. 

» James O. Supple, 34, correspondent for the Chicago 
Sun-Times, was reported to be among those killed when 
a C-47 transport plane fell into the sea near Japan on 
July 27. Mr. Supple was a member of the Archdiocesan 
Interracial Council, a director of the Chicago Catholic 
University Club and the Catholic representative on the 
speakers’ forum of the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. He wrote for AMERICA on the technique of 
presenting Catholic teaching to non-Catholics (12/21/46; 
9/27/47) and on the disadvantages of publishing an 
American Catholic daily newspaper (8/20/49). —C. K. 
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Must we avoid the veto? 


Developments at Lake Success have amply justified 
Russia’s decision to end her six-and-one-half-month boy- 
cott of the Security Council. They have also justified her 
choice of Jacob A. Malik as the mouthpiece of the Polit- 
buro. Mr. Malik has skilfully exploited his position as 
president of the Council. He has exhibited, too, a vicious- 
ness and a venom unequaled by either Vishinsky or 
Gromyko. 

Malik’s outrageously mendacious propaganda speeches, 
which he injects into the proceedings at will, are directed 
at the still independent peoples of Asia. There, we may 
be sure, they will be used with good effect by the local 
comrades. Even if the representatives of the free nations 
on the Council were skillful enough to throw Malik’s lies 
into his teeth, which they are not, their rebuttals would 
not be heard in Far-Eastern lands. It appears, therefore, 
that we must reconcile ourselves to paying this price to 
maintain the fiction that the United Nations is a real 
world organization for peace. Some may find consolation 
in the widely-held hope that “as long as the Russians are 
allowed to shout they won’t shoot.” 


Mr. Malik’s efforts in the Security Council are not 
limited to shouting. He is under orders to secure the 
admission of the Chinese Red Peiping regime, and has 
already served notice that he will continue to work toward 
that end. The United States has declared that it is opposed 
to the admission of the Chinese Reds, but that it would 
not use its veto if seven of the Council members voted 
affirmatively. 

That, however, was before the Communist aggression 
in Korea. While there is no evidence to date that the 
Chinese Reds have materially aided the North Koreans, 
there is no doubt that they have given their moral 
support. In his Augu.t 1 protest against including the 
question of Chinese representation on the agenda of the 
Security Council, U.S. delegate Warren R. Austin de- 
clared: 

At a time when the United Nations is faced with 

overt defiance of its authority, it is pertinent to recall 

official statements made by the regime which the 

Soviet representative would like to have seated in 

the Security Council. That regime has denounced 

United Nations action in Korea as “armed aggres- 

sion,” as “intervention in the internal affairs of 

Korea” and as a “violation of world peace.” These 

and other statements amount to giving assistance 

and encouragement to the regime against which the 

United Nations is taking preventive action. It would 

be particularly unwise to consider at this time the 

seating of a regime that has officially condemned the 
efforts of the United Nations to halt aggression in 

Korea. 


In Mr. Austin’s denunciation of the Peiping regime, there 
is encouraging evidence of a stiffening official U.S. attitude 
toward it. In view of his critical remarks about what he 
called “the declared opponent of the United Nations’ 
effort [in Korea],” it is hard to see how the United 
States could refuse to exercise its veto against the admis- 
sion of the representative of the Chinese Reds if the oc- 
casion demanded it. 





EDITORIALS 











If and when Mr. Malik’s persistence brings about an- 
other vote in the Security Council, there is more than an 
outside chance that he will secure the seven votes needed 
for the admission of Red China. The United States has 
never used the veto, and has often deprecated the Russians’ 
wholesale resort to it. But it still has a legal right to use 
it, and plenty of precedent. Neither slavish adherence to 
so-called consistency nor fear of its effect on the Russians 
should prevent our applying the veto in this case. 

Some seem to fear that if we used the veto against the 
Chinese Reds, Russia would retaliate by vetoing any and 
all measures the Security Council might find necessary in 
other crises, thus immobilizing the UN as a peace-keeping 
agency. Under Article II of the Charter the vetoless Gen- 
eral Assembly is authorized to “discuss any question re- 
lating to the maintenance of international peace and 
security .. . and make any recommendations with regard 
to any such questions to the state or states concerned or 
to the Security Council or to both.” In point of fact the 
Security Council did no more than “make recommenda- 
tions” that the members send forces to Korea. In an 
emergency, the Assembly could do the same, under article 
39 of the Charter, regardless of Russian protests. 

We are long past the time when we must suit our actions 
in the UN to what the Russians may think or do. 


Plea for peace 


Between the lines of the appeal which the Holy Father 
addressed—in the encyclical Summi Maeroris, dated 
July 19—to the bishops of the world, one can easily read 
his apprehension lest the Communist aggression in 
Korea lead to a third world war. In words that recalled 
his unheeded pleadings with Germany and Poland in 
August, 1939, the Pope writes: “Let all of us remember 
what war brings, which, alas, we know from experience: 
nothing other than ruin, death and every kind of misery.” 
Another war, he remarks, with obvious reference to the 
atom bomb and other new and improved engines of de- 
struction, would be worse than anything the world has 
ever seen. “Everything beautiful, good and holy that the 
genius of man has produced, everything, or nearly every- 
thing, can be annihilated.” 

In the face of this threatened evil, which some of the 
leaders of nations by their reliance on lies, hatred and 
planned disorder are bringing on the world, the Holy 
Father again exhorts us to prayer, penance and expia- 
tion. In addition, he urges pastors of souls to inculcate 
the principles on which peace must be based if it is to be 
lasting. Such principles 


recall men to truth, to justice and to charity; they 
impose a curb on their greed; they oblige the senses 
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to obey reason and move reason to obey God; they 
make all, even those who govern, recognize the lib- 
erty due to religion, which, beyond the basic scope 
of conducting souls to eternal salvation, has also the 
function of caring for and protecting the fundamen- 
tals of the state itself. 
The Pope, clearly referring to Soviet Russia and the Iron 
Curtain countries, goes on to point out that those who 
persecute the Church are, therefore, far “from procuring 
a sure peace.” That is his dignified answer to those “who 
insidiously hurl against this Apostolic See and the Cath- 
colic Church the accusation of wanting a new conflagra- 
tion.” 


From Catholics especially, but from all men of good 
will as well, the words of His Holiness will evoke, we are 
sure, a brave and generous response. The way of prayer, 
penance and expiation may be no easy one for this 
pleasure-loving generation, but some devils, the Master 
Himself has told us, can be driven out in no other way. 
We are aware that the men in the Kremlin, who are driv- 
ing the world to war, may not be, in the strict theological 
sense, possessed. Nevertheless, they are certainly doing 
the devil’s work, and doing it tragically well. Even if 
they can be temporarily stopped by planes and tanks and 
guns, the world will never know a lasting peace apart 
from prayer and a return to those beneficent principles 
mentioned by the Holy Father. 


The hoarder reappears 


“Sorry, Madam,” said the storekeeper, “no sugar. A lady 
cleaned me out this morning. Two hundred pounds.” This 
little fragment of contemporary conversation was over- 
heard the other day by a friend of ours. 


A flippant first reflection might be: “That was no 
lady.” More serious is the thought that this is but one 
instance of the panic buying and hoarding that has hit 
the country since the outbreak of war in Korea. 

Commenting on the civilian-defense picture in Oakland, 
Calif., Newsweek’s correspondent wired on July 31: “It 
seems that Bay area residents were much busier stocking 
up at nylon counters, grocery shelves and tire racks than 
they were volunteering to help (possibly) to save their 
own lives.” 


The President and the Department of Agriculture have 
assured the public that there is plenty of food in sight. 
The present year’s harvests of wheat, corn, oats, etc., plus 
Government-held surpluses of foodstuffs, promise an 
ample supply for all. This year’s sugar supply, now that 
we have bought up all the stocks in Cuba, will be the 
largest in history. 

While these considerations help to show that the panic 
buying is foolish, there are others which show that it is 
also immoral. Such were the considerations offered by 
the Netherlands hierarchy in their 1949 Lenten pastoral. 
“On Social Justice” (Catholic Mind, December, 1949). 
Said the bishops of Holland to their people: 

As shepherds of your souls, we have no hesitation in 

declaring that with the growth of society the obliga- 


tions of social justice and social love constitute more 
than ever the Christian duties of our time and our 
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people. In our day, if we were to shirk these duties, 

we would not obey the commandments of Christ. 
Social justice, the bishops go on to say, “moderates our 
lust of earthly goods and teaches us to surrender some. 
thing to others. It induces us to rise above the narrow 
limits of our private interests and the interests of the 
group to which we belong, and leads us on to solidarity 
with all classes.” It is, in a word, the virtue which “regu. 
lates the relations between the individual human being 
and the soc:ety to which he belongs.” 

In the light of these principles, the hoarder is seen to 
be doing a twofold wrong. He is giving way to the vice 
of selfishness—providing for his own personal comfort 
without regard for the needs of others. And he is injur. 
ing society at large, by indulging in a practice which can 
only have the effect of forcing up prices to the detriment 
of those not so well off as himself. The people who go 
out in the forenoon and clean out the grocery stores are 
also doing an injustice to those who work during the 
day and find only empty shelves in the evening when they 
must do their shopping. And the storekeepers who allow 
that kind of thing to go on must share the responsibility. 

All this is very far from the spirit of the Holy Father's 
latest encyclical, discussed above. There he stresses the 
necessity of prayer, penance and expiation if the world 
is ever to know peace. He speaks of justice and charity 
and the curbing of one’s greed. Pondering his words, the 
hoarder and profiteer, unless they have lost all sense of 
honesty and decency, must surely despise themselves. 


Caesar and God 
in Eastern Europe 


There is nothing wrong with the religious situation be- 
hind the Iron Curtain that a little circumspection on 
the part of the clergy won’t remedy. On that you have 
the word of Dr. Jean Nussbaum of Paris, general secre- 
tary of the Religious Liberty Association of Europe and 
the organization’s delegate to the United Nations. “In my 
opinion, after first-hand observation, as long as the 
church leaders stick to the gospel and forget politics, they 
will not be persecuted.” Dr. Nussbaum confided that con- 
clusion to an interviewer of the Lancaster (Pa.) Intelli: 
gencer on July 3, adding that he was leaving the Phila- 
delphia suburb for New York to confer with UN officials. 

Dr. Nussbaum’s thesis that “religious leaders who had 
been jailed more or less brought it on themselves by 
actively engaging in politics’ may have an appeal in 
circles that prefer to believe that Catholics are endemically 
endeavoring to force men to render to the Church the 
things that are legitimately Caesar’s. Developments be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, however, make it clear beyond 
cavil that Caesar in the shape of Politburo Commissars 
is set upon smothering all independent religious organiza- 
tions that cannot be subverted to the political profit of 
Communist parties. 

In Yugoslavia, for example, the “Union of Orthodox 
Priests,” a state syndicate, and a small group of apostate 
“patriotic” Catholic priests (who have been given 4 
magazine called Bilten for their evil operations) are 
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Tito’s tools for infiltrating religion and making it part 
of the state apparatus. When Gavril Dozitch, Patriarch 
of the Serbian Orthodox Church, died in May, Tito 
guaranteed that his successor would be politically reliable. 
He jailed Metropolitan Josef of Skoplje, the leading 
candidate, and pressured the election of Vikentije Pod- 
ranovic as Patriarch. 

In Czechoslovakia a docile Parliament unanimously 
passed legislation last October 14 giving the Government 
complete control over the personnel, teaching, finances 
and management of the Church. An oath of allegiance 
to the regime was demanded. The Catholic bishops indi- 
cated that a reservation would be attached to the oath— 
“unless it be contrary to the laws of God and the Church 
and the natural rights of man.” The reservation was 
considered treason. Police officials have taken over dioc- 
esan chancery offices. Thousands of religious were seized 
on the night of April 18 and imprisoned in concentration 
monasteries. In September the Government will open 
“seminaries” at Prague, Olomouc and Bratislava to train 
future Catholic “priests.” Theology will be taught “in 
accordance with the teachings of Lenin and Stalin.” In 
a move presaging the closing of all existing Catholic 
seminaries the Communist regime has announced that 
no one shall be allowed to continue as a professor of 
theology who has not taken a six-weeks’ “ideological” 
course and passed a subsequent “ideological” examina- 
tion. 

In Hungary, seventy per cent of the country’s religious. 
both priests and nuns, have been seized in raids and in- 
terned, in a move to force a Church-State agreement on 
the Hungarian hierarchy. Negotiations, begun a month 
ago, have broken down because of impossible demands 
presented by the Government and the terrorizing arrests 
of bishops. In an effort to control the Primatial See of 
Estergom the regime arrested Cardinal Mindszenty’s Coad- 
jutor, Bishop Meszlenyi. His successor, Monsignor Gigler, 
the Vicar General, was also promptly arrested. Released 
from prison (where he has doubtless been “processed” ) 
and imposed upon the diocese as a Government-approved 
head is Father Nicolas Beresztoczy, a sometime canon 
of the cathedral, in jail since December, 1948. 

Preaching the gospel, in the judgment of the Comin- 
form bosses behind the Iron Curtain, involves nothing 
less than organizing support for the Government. Is the 
refusal of the Catholic bishops to sign the Stockholm 
Peace Appeal what Mr. Nussbaum would call an inter- 
ference in politics? 


Profitability of U.S. business 


Reflecting capacity and near-capacity operations, as well 
as improved and more efficient equipment, seventeen out 
of twenty-five major manufacturing groups have pushed 
profit rates above pre-war levels, in some cases very 
substantially. That is the burden of a Federal Trade Com- 
mission report, released on July 30, comparing company 
profit rates for 1940 and 1949. Based on the returns of 
529 identical corporations which, combined, own fifty 
per cent of the total assets of the nation’s manufacturing 


industries, the study revealed that the most sensational 
increases occurred in motor vehicles (which jumped 
from a rate of 17.3 per cent on stockholder investment 
to 29.6 per cent), in biscuits and crackers (which went 
from 8.7 per cent to 16.8 per cent), and in bread (up 
from 7.6 per cent to 15.3 per cent). Of the eight industry 
groups which showed no increase, six had lower rates of 
profit in 1949 than they enjoyed in 1940, and two had 
the same rate. 

In the following table, which lists the industry groups 
showing an increase, “percentage rate of return” means 
the rate of return on the stockholder’s investment after 
meeting all costs, including Federal income taxes: 


Industry No. of Percentage rate 
Corpora- of return 
tions. after taxes 
1940 1949 
Dairy products .......... 19 9.4 14.5 
Bakery products.......... 26 8.1 16.1 
ee eats baka 2] 7.6 15.3 
Biscuits and crackers ... 5 8.7 16.8 
Floor covering ........... 18 8.] 8.8 
Wool carpets & rugs .... 13 8.6 8.4 
Linoleum & felt base... . . 5 7.6 9.2 
Paper & allied products.... 104 9.6 12.1 
Industrial chemicals (inc. 
on ee Oe eee 39 13.8 17.7 
Industrial chemicals .... 28 14.4 18.4 
ee en ee eee 7 8.6 12.] 
Petroleum refining ....... 40 6.7 12.6 
Flat glass: glassware 
(pressed or blown)... 11 11.7 17.9 
Abrasives, asbestos, and 
misc. non-metallic min- 
eral products ........ 16 13.9 14.3 
Blast furnaces, steel works, 
rolling mills ......... 34. 8.1 11.6 
Tin cans and other tinware 6 9.4 9.9 
Office and store machines and 
CE icin kee 8052: 15 13.2 17.8 
Electrical machinery, equip- 
ment and supplies .... = 5 14.2 15.7 
Motor vehicles and motor 
vehicle equipment .... 59 17.1 26.9 
Motor vehicles ......... 18 17.3 29.6 
Motor vehicle equipment. 41 16.1 16.2 
er ere 3 5.3 6.9 


The release of these figures will add fresh fuel to the 
argument, generally advanced by labor economists, that 
profits in the postwar years have been too high for the 
economic health of the country. Although a great deal 
of our postwar prosperity has been financed by wage 
income, a great deal also has been financed by wartime 
savings, by the widespread use of consumer credit and 
by Government spending. Until more normal conditions 
return, we lack the data, however, to determine whether 
American industry is or is not paying out to workers 
enough money to enable them to buy the products which 
they produce. 

Meanwhile it is fairly obvious that many corporations 
have not been passing along to consumers, in the form 
of lower prices, the benefits of technological advance. 
It is also obvious that high taxes have so far had no 
adverse effect on business earnings. Never before in our 
history has American industry been so profitable. 
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The Mundt-Ferguson 


anti-Communist bill 
Charles Keenan 








i SUDDEN WARMING-UP of the cold war has 
aroused fresh interest in the bill to control Communist 
activities in this country which was introduced about a 
year ago—July 22, 1949—by Senator Karl E. Mundt 
(R., S.D.) on behalf of himself and Senators Homer 
Ferguson (R., Mich.) and Olin D. Johnston (D., S.C.). A 
companion bill was introduced in the House on March 7 
of this year by Representative Richard M. Nixon (R., 
Calif.). Together, these bills constitute the successor to 
the Mundt-Nixon bill of 1948, which died in the Eightieth 
Congress (cf. AM. 5/29/48, p. 187; 6/12/48, p. 243; 
6/19/48, p. 259). 

The Mundt-Ferguson bill (S. 2311) was favorably re- 
ported upon by the Senate Judiciary Committee on March 
21. The Nixon bill (HR. 7595) is before the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, which is at present 
holding hearings on it. The chief provisions of the Mundt- 
Ferguson bill, which follows the general lines of the 1948 
bill, are as follows: 


FINDINGS AND PROVISIONS 


1. Congress makes a finding that there exists “a world 
Communist movement” which aims at establishing “a 
Communist totalitarian dictatorship in all the countries 
of the world through the medium of a single world-wide 
Communist organization.” Its methods are “treachery, 
deceit, infiltration into other groups (governmental and 
otherwise), espionage, sabotage, terrorism and any other 
means deemed necessary.” The direction and control of 
this world movement “is vested in and exercised by the 
Communist dictatorship of a foreign country.” Local Com- 
munist political organizations (Communist parties), 
while calling themselves political parties in the ordinary 
sense of the term, are, in fact, “constituent elements of 
the world-wide Communist movement and promote the 
objectives of such movement by conspiratorial and coer- 
cive tactics, instead of through the democratic processes 
of a free elective system.” The movement also makes use 
of Communist front organizations, “which in most in- 
stances are created and maintained, or used, in such man- 
ner as to conceal the facts as to their true character and 
purposes.” Persons in this country who knowingly and 
willfully participate in the world Communist movement 
“in effect repudiate their allegiance to the United States.” 
Finally, “the recent successes of Communist methods in 
other countries and the nature and control of the world 
Communist movement itself present a clear and present 
danger to the security of the United States.” 

2. Communist political organizations (Communist par- 
ties) and Communist fronts are defined. The former have 
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How can we curb subversive Communist activity in this 
hour of danger and still safeguard our traditional free. 
dom of action and expression for legitimate political 
groups? Is the so-called “Mundt bill” the answer? 
Father Keenan, who analyzes the bill, has debated and 
written about its provisions since the first draft was 
proposed two years ago. 


“some, but not necessarily all, of the ordinary and usual 
characteristics of a political party,” but are substantially 
controlled by the world movement, and operate primarily 
to advance its objectives. Communist fronts are organiza- 
tions which a) are under the control of a Communist 
party, or b) are primarly operated to aid a Communist 
party, a Communist foreign government or the world- 
wide Communist movement. 

3. Communist parties and Communist fronts are re- 
quired to register as such with the Attorney General. 
Communist parties must file a list of their officers and 
members and an accounting of all monies received and 
expended, including the source of the monies and the 
purposes for which they were spent. Communist fronts 
must make a similar report, except that they need not list 
their members, only their officers. Individual Communist 
party members are required to make a registration them- 
selves if their names are not included in the report sent 
to the Attorney General by their party. 

4. A three-member Subversive Activities Control Board 
is established. It is the duty of this Board to pass upon 
the question whether an organization cited before it by 
the Attorney General is a Communist party or front, and 
hence required to register. The Board may hold hearings 
to settle this question. These hearings shall be public. The 
parties concerned may have benefit of counsel, the right 
to submit rebuttal evidence and the right to cross-examine 
witnesses. An appeal lies from the Board to the U.S. Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia, which shall have 
power to affirm or set aside the decision of the Board. The 
findings of the Board as to the facts, “if supported by 
the preponderance of the evidence,” shall be conclusive. 
The U. S. Supreme Court may grant certiorari to review 
the decision of the Court of Appeals. 

5. It is declared unlawful for any person to join in 
a conspiracy to perform an act which would substantially 
contribute to the establishment within the United States 
of a totalitarian dictatorship under foreign control. It 
shall also be unlawful for any officer or employe of the 
United States, not being specially authorized to do so, to 
transmit to an agent of a foreign government or a mem- 
ber of a Communist organization any information classi- 
fied as affecting the security of the United States. The 
recipient of such information is equally guilty with the 
transmitter. Violation of either of the above prohibitions 
may be punished by a fine of up to $10,000 and/or ten 
years in prison. The person convicted of such an offense 
shall be thereafter ineligible for any office of honor, profit 
or trust under the United States. Offenses under this sec- 
tion may be prosecuted up to ten years after their com- 
mission. It is declared that neither the holding of office 
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nor membership in a Communist organization shall of 
itself constitute a violation of the above prohibitions. 

6. Communist party members may not hold any non- 
elective office or employment under the United States. In 
seeking any office or employment under the United States, 
they must declare their party membership. They may not 
apply for, or use, U.S. passports. A U.S. officer or employe 
who employs a Communist party member or issues him a 
passport will be penalized under this section. 

7. It is declared unlawful for any person to become or 
remain a member of a Communist party, knowing that 
such a party has failed to register with the Attorney Gen- 
eral as required by this law. 

8. Communist parties and Communist fronts which 
distribute literature through the mail, or which sponsor 
radio or television programs, must identify each piece 
of literature, or each progam, as coming from a Com- 
munist party or front. A radio program, for instance, 
must begin: “The following program is sponsored by 
RES Ct es ene ere Eee. , a Communist organization.” 

9. Communist organizations shall not be eligible for 
tax exemption, nor may contributions to them be deducted 
for income-tax purposes. 

10. Failure to make the registration mentioned in No. 
3 above, or violation of the provisions of Nos. 6, 7 and 8. 
may be punished by a fine of from $2,000 to $5,000 


and/or two to five years in prison. 


DANGERS AND SAFEGUARDS 


It should be stated at once that not all the objections 
to the Mundt-Ferguson bill come from Communist or 
pro-Communist sources. For instance, the CIO, the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union and Americans for Democratic 
Action sent representatives to testify against the bill at 


the Senate hearings. Many responsible people who are 


decidedly anti-Communist feel that in trying to cope with 
the unique situation arising out of the cold war and the 
nature of international communism the Mundt bill sails 
too close to the wind. They fear it may endanger the liber- 
ties of legitimate political groups and associations. 


It is objected, for instance, that, just as the Congress 
makes a finding in the bill that the Communist party is 
an international conspiracy under foreign control, so 
some future Congress might make a similar finding about 
the Catholic Church, which is international and directed 
from Vatican City. In answer it may be noted that it is 
common practice for Congress to make a finding setting 
forth the necessity or appropriateness of a proposed piece 
of legislation; and what Congress “finds” depends to 
some extent upon the character of the particular Con- 
gress. It is, moreover, a rather big jump to conclude that 
because Congress makes a finding (as it does here) about 
something that is as plain as the nose on one’s face, it is 
likely to make a fantastic finding about the Catholic 
Church. If a Congress could be elected that would confuse 
the nature of the Catholic Church with that of commu- 
nism, American democracy would be pretty well on the 
way out, and a “People’s Democracy” on the way in. 

Another objection is based on the provisions in the 
bill by which the Attorney General. or the Subversive 


Activities Control Board, can declare an organization to 
belong to the Communist party or to be a Communist 
front. Underlying this objection is the fact that Commu- 
nists are past masters in the art of latching on to genuinely 
liberal causes and trying to make them their own. There 
are none quite so vociferous as the comrades in their 
defense of Negro rights, of FEPC, of civil rights for 
everybody, of anti-lynching legislation. Thus it comes 
about that the Catholic Interracial Councils, for instance, 
or the American Civil Liberties Union, will find the Com- 
munists shouting on their side. 

Now among the criteria which the Subversive Activities 
Control Board is to use in determining whether an organ- 
ization is a Communist front is “the extent to which the 
positions taken or advanced by it from time to time on 
matters of policy do not deviate” from those of the Com- 
munist party. Hence, runs the objection, a genuinely 
liberal organization, like a Catholic Interracial Council, 
might be tagged as a Com- 
munist front because it ad- 
vocated anti-lynching legisla- 
tion, which the Communists 
are also calling for. This ob- 
jection overlooks the fact that 
there are three other criteria: 
1) the extent to which an 
organization is run by Com- 
munists; 2) the extent to 
which its funds are derived 
from Communist sources; 3) 
the extent to which its funds 
are spent to promote the po- 
litical objectives of the Com- 
munist party. Given a clean 
bill of health on these points, an organization would not 
seem to have much to fear from an accidental coincidence 
of some of its aims with what the Communists currently 
happened to be advocating. In fact, considering the twists 
and turns of the Communist party line, it would be some- 
thing of a suspicious circumstance if an organization’s 
aims had never coincided at some point or other with the 
party line. The Communists agreed with the isolationists 
between September, 1939 and June 22, 1941; they agreed 
with the interventionists after that. 

An objection commonly heard is that legislation like 
the Mundt-Ferguson bill would just drive the Communists 
underground. Students of the movement hold, however, 
that the party is largely underground already. What the 
bill does is to prevent the Communists from enjoying the 
privileges accorded to honest political parties. It robs 
the Communists of the aura of political respectability 
which has enabled them to work freely within the Ameri- 
can political structure. It could wreck their facade of 





front organizations. 

When the original Mundt-Nixon bill was proposed in 
1948, certain objections were raised by Counterattack, 
a well-informed anti-Communist news-letter published by 
American Business Consultants, Inc. (55 West 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y.). Among these was the argument 
that an appeal from the Attorney General’s decision that 
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an organization was communistic would be decided by a 
hearing conducted by the Attorney General himself or 
someone appointed by him. It seemed dangerous to 
Counterattack that the Attorney General should be both 
accuser and judge. The present bill, however, makes the 
Subversive Activities Control Board responsible for such 
hearings. 

A point to be noted is that the Board’s decision on 
questions of fact shall be accepted by the U.S. Court of 
Appeals “if supported by the preponderance of the evi- 
dence.” Hence the Court must be satisfied not merely 
that there is some evidence against a certain organiza- 
tion, but that the unfavorable evidence is preponderant 
over the favorable. 

It must be conceded that the Mundt-Ferguson bill is the 
kind of legislation no American likes to see before Con- 
gress. It goes against the grain even to seem to hinder 


A vacation with God 


Henrietta M. Brewer 








Dies YEAR the first balmy days set thousands of 
Americans to thinking about the almost universal custom 
of an annual vacation. Noah Webster defines a vacation 
in these terms: “A respite or time of respite (from some- 
thing); an intermission or rest.” Outstanding medical 
authorities tell us that a respite from one’s usual occupa- 
tion and duties is highly beneficial to the human machine. 
Isn’t it regrettable, then, that so many of our vacations 
are beset with problems of accommodations, clothes, 
finances, etc., to such an extent that we come home any- 
thing but refreshed? 

How would you like to go to an ideal place for a vaca- 
tion under ideal conditions? Someone else would plan all 
your accommodations, and they would be perfect. What- 
ever clothes you wore would be just right. Money and 
position would be unimportant. Peace and quiet and well- 
organized activities would prevail. There really are such 
places—over two hundred of them in the United States. 
They are the lay retreat houses, and there is one within 
driving distance of you. 

Whenever the subject of retreats is mentioned, three 
main questions arise: what is a lay retreat? who should 
make a retreat? what could I personally get out of one? 

What is a lay retreat? It is an opportunity for a lay 
person to leave his everyday surroundings and spend a 
few days in quiet contemplation, self-examination and 
prayer under expert spiritual guidance. For how long? 
Retreats may be arranged for various lengths of time, 
but at present the average seems to be three days. 

A more complete answer to this first question may be 
found in a report of my personal experience, and how it 
came about. 

The lay retreat movement is relatively young, but it is 
rapidly expanding because each retreatant leaves the re- 
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political activity and agitation. But we are faced with 
something unique in our American experience: the cold 
war. It is a war; make no mistake about that. And since 
the invasion of Korea it is no longer cold. It may be 
warming up to a war which would test America’s military 
and civil resources as no war in our history has ever done, 

Part of the warfare is the subverting of our political 
practices and our political machinery to the purposes 
of a deadly enemy of our democratic freedoms. In trying 
to stop such subversion the Mundt-Ferguson bill sails 
close to the edge of what would normally be regarded as 
suppression of civil liberties. It does not, I think, go over 
the edge. But if it is passed, its administration will be a 
severe test of the self-restraint, clear-headedness and po- 
litical wisdom of the American people. If we cannot 
muster up those qualities in this crisis, then our freedoms 
are in danger, Mundt bill or no. Mundt bill. 


Henrietta Mahon Brewer, wife of Richard Brewer of 
Tron River, Mich., and mother of two children, made 
her first retreat at Marygrove, Marquette diocesan 
retreat house at Garden, Mich., last year—and plans 
to make another in a few weeks. Mrs. Brewer is a 
graduate of the University of Chicago. 


treat house with a burning zeal to share his marvelous 
experience with his friends. It was through such apostolic 
enthusiasm on the part of one of my own friends that a 
year ago I made my first retreat. Like many others, I had 
a firmly entrenched notion that retreats were designed 
exclusively for people of a distinctly contemplative nature, 
not for me. I am ashamed now to admit that the descrip- 
tion of the physical aspects of the retreat house was the 
main reason for my decision. The cool, restful atmosphere 
of our diocesan retreat house on Lake Michigan seemed 
wonderful. The summer was hot. The children were at 
what I was sure was the “worst stage” and I was fighting 
a losing battle with the housework. 

So I arranged for a retreat. The physical comforts of 
the retreat house were all I had dreamed. The rooms were 
spacious, airy and tastefully furnished. The meals could 
not have been duplicated in some of our finest restaurants. 
The setting, on a bluff overlooking the lake, was mag- 
nificent. Best of all were the blissful quiet and the serenity 
of those who instructed or served the retreatants. As one 
of the members of our group said: “How I would like to 
live here forever.” 

The first conference in the chapel, shortly after our 
arrival, brought the spiritual side of the retreat sharply 
into focus. The main part of the program, we were in- 
formed, would consist of eight conferences on subjects 
of vital interest to all of us. Stations of the Cross and 
the rosary would be said out of doors in unison daily. 
Each day would begin with Mass and end with Benedic- 
tion. There would also be private conferences with the 
retreat master and periods for meditation and spiritual 
reading. 

The first night, as I lay in bed sorting out all the new 
ideas | had accumulated during the day, I suddenly real- 
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ized: “This spiritual refreshment is what I need most. 
| shall be grateful for a wonderful rest, but this chance 
to think and hear and read about God without interrup- 
tion for three whole days is why I am here.” 

Before going to the retreat house, I had heard about 
the rule of silence and wondered how on earth I was 
going to keep quiet for three whole days. It proved to be 
no problem at all—and a great blessing. In the first place, 
it eliminated all occasions for indulgence in gossiping 
and exaggeration and kept the whole group on a spiritual 
plane. Second, it did away with all discussions about 
homes, babies, finances and family problems, leaving 
our minds free of earthly cares and ready to receive the 
word of God. Third, the silence unified the whole retreat, 
making it one complete spiritual experience. 

At the close of the second conference, the next morn- 
ing, we were told to meditate upon our past lives and pray 
for guidance. How liberally those prayers were answered! 
All the spiritual exercises were especially designed to 
give us the help we needed. The most wonderful part of 
the whole retreat was the feeling that God was so close 
and so ready to help us. This feeling continued through- 
out the days, helping us to solve our own problems and 
come closer to God. When the retreat closed, we found 
ourselves on the highest spiritual plane we had yet at- 
tained. We were refreshed and revitalized, and more than 
ready to tackle our everyday lives once more. 

Now for the second question usually asked: who needs 
lay retreats? We all do. There is not one of us who 
should not be closer to God than he is at this moment. 
In these days of uncertain world conditions, when we are 
faced with many isms and ideologies our forefathers 
never heard of, our need for a strong, active faith is great. 
The whole world needs men and women who live their 
faith, whose every action is governed by their belief in 
God. Only such people can see through the haze of prop- 
aganda and bias to the real issues, and act intelligently 
upon them. We all know outstanding people of such 
character, and yearn to get our own lives into proper 
perspective. But where shall we start? How? 

Let us take a typical man—call him John. John is an 
average citizen with a good job, nice family and many 
friends. John appears to his friends to be a better-than- 
average Catholic, for he is very strict about observing 
the externals of his faith. He also urges his family to do 
likewise. John seems to have all the material requirements 
for happiness. Yet he is not a happy man. Amid the re- 
sponsibilities and turmoil of contemporary life, he finds 
it difficult to know, love and serve God. No matter how 
sincere his wish to improve his spiritual outlook, he 
has slipped farther and farther into materialism. Being 
an intelligent man, John realizes his trouble but cannot 
seem to correct it. Every Sunday after Mass he feels up- 
lifted and full of good resolutions to put first things first. 
In a matter of hours or less, however, he is once more so 
engrossed in worldly matters that his promises to God 
are sidetracked for another week. He wants to see life 
on a spiritual plane, to live a life exemplifying Catholic 
truth, but he never finds time to start. John needs to 
make a lay retreat. 


Let us suppose John takes advantage of this oppor- 
tunity. At the retreat, in a calm, peaceful atmosphere 
apart from his everyday life, he will take stock of him- 
self. He will see the man he has been and the man he 
wants to be. Through conferences, reading and medita- 
tion he will revise his ideas and readjust his thinking. 
In three days spent exclusively with God and God’s 
chosen servants, John will achieve a new outlook on life 
and receive the grace necessary to carry out his new 
plans. He will not be a changed man overnight but his 
feet will be on the right path—he will have made a start. 

The good Fathers at the retreat house are men of ex- 
perience. They note the start, but they know that John 
will need further help. While his spiritual condition is 
greatly improved, he should come back next year, or 
sooner, for another shot in the arm. 

Question three—what can I personally get out of a 
retreat? This is the most dif- 
ficult of the questions, be- 
cause an answer depends on 
the person who asks it. If 
you are bothered with spirit- 
ual or material problems, the 
conferences and readings will 
help you to a solution of 
; them. By giving you a keener 
insight into God’s will, the 
retreat program will show 
the way to solve future prob- 
lems, too. If you are har- 
assed with the business of 
the world and find your life 


too materialistic. a retreat 











can give you grace and determination. 

Are you a tidbit thinker? Do you do your spiritual 
thinking in dibs and dabs which never lead to anything 
but confusion? For you a retreat is pure gold, because 
it will give you time to carry your thoughts to logical 
conclusions and organize your spiritual thinking. 

Does the present state of the world look so black that 
you feel helpless? A retreat can restore your peace of 
mind and soul. 

If you just need a spiritual jacking-up, a retreat will 
give you time to think seriously about your obligations to 
God, your Church, your country, your family and your 
neighbor. 

For all, a retreat is a peaceful oasis in the midst of a 
hectic, busy world. No matter who you are or what your 
station, you cannot but benefit from a three-day vacation 
with God. 

Last of all, a fourth question: how can you make ar- 
rangements for a retreat? Your local pastor can give you 
the name and address of the director of a retreat house 
in your diocese. Write to him, and he will send you 
information and make your reservation for a retreat in 
the very near future, if you wish. Should you desire in- 
formation on a retreat house outside your district or 
information on retreats in general, you may write to: 
Lay Retreat Committee, 1312 Mass. Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 
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Dublin letter 


Among the most notable Irish literary events in the first 
half of 1950 was the appearence, from Jonathan Cape 
in London and from the Talbot Press in Dublin, of Fran- 
cis MacManus’ ninth novel, The Fire In the Dust. It is to 
appear shortly in the United States. 

Francis MacManus was born about forty years ago in 
Kilkenny city, a place of old walls, old towers, old 
abbeys, where ancient laneways seem to preserve the 
very whispered gossip of the past. Reading his novels 
you'll come across references to old sun-warmed walls. 
A character in his short, exquisite novel, The Wild 
Garden, is called Ignatius Kane, lives in Kilfinane and 
says of himself: “In the life I lead in Kilfinane, there’s 
not much to disturb me, there’s not much that I allow 
to disturb me, for I’ve always been fond of serenity. I 
like smooth-flowing rivers and steady sunlight on old 
walls . . .” There’s a close relationship between Ignatius 
Kane and Francis MacManus. 


Smooth-flowing rivers? Kilkenny Castle overlooks just 
such a river, smooth and deep and brimming full, flowing 
through the ancient town to go to the sea on the southern 
coast along with the Suir and the Barrow. It flows also 
through another MacManus novel called after an old 
ballad sung not about the Nore but about the Suir, Flow 
On Lovely River. And this is how MacManus sees it: 


I coursed on with the current, sliding between clay 
banks and the thick, marshalled spears of the reeds 
and rushes. Spray leaped in delight from the boiling 
whirl in the arrow-painted weirs, flecking the waters 
and dissolving again, momentarily refreshed, into 
the broad humdrum sweep that moved along by 
mills, houses, towns, Kilkenny, Bennettsbridge, 
Thomastown, Inisstioge, to open out free at last for 
the inrolling surge, salt and cold and redeeming: 
poor human folk muttering their own fragments of a 
vast story on their short, broken, inevitable journey 
to the sea. And in His will is our haven. 


The echo of Dante heard here and there in that novel, 
published in 1941 by the Talbot Press, offered a hint 
that MacManus was interested in the great Italian writers. 
Six years later his critical study of Boccaccio was pub- 


lished by Sheed and Ward. 


You can look upon most Irish novelists of any note 
who have been writing in the first half of this century as 
being roughly divided into two classes: those who accept 
and those who reject their country. The extreme examples 
in each class are Joyce and Daniel Corkery. Corkery very 
definitely—in such books as The Hounds of Banba and 
The Threshold of Quiet—says “yes” to the people of Ire- 
land, their faith, their national enthusiasms. But his ac- 
ceptance means, peculiarly, the narrowing of his outlook 
and the rejection of much of the past and present of 
Ireland—of, for instance, Lever and Lover, Somerville 
and Ross, of Sean O’Casey and Liam O’Flaherty. 


Joyce tried harder than any other Irish writer to cut 
the bonds that tied him to the “hospitable bog,” yet 
through everything he wrote and particularly in the 
“acheseyeld of Ailing” theme in Finnegan’s Wake he is 
so obviously blood brother to Paddy off to Philadelphia 
in the morning. Sean O’Faolain has developed Joyce’s 
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plaint of exile in Come Back to Erin as he has developed 
Joyce’s (and his own) Parnellism in Bird Alone. Francis 
MacManus has carried Corkery’s acceptance into a new 
time when national enthusiasms no longer blind the eyes 
to the value of Somerville and Ross or to the fact that 
acceptance can, for the writer, often be a difficult matter. 

Return to serenity and acceptance in spite of difficulty 
has characterized MacManus in such novels as Water. 
gate, The Wild Garden and The Greatest of These. The 
themes are alive in his latest novel, which has greatly 
taken the fancy of many London critics. But there is a 
new note traceable, I suspect, to a peculiar mingling of 
the influence of Mauriac and of Henry James. Whether 
that is or is not a good thing the future will tell. 


To judge by recent collapses in London, the production 
of purely literary periodicals is, because of high printing 
costs, a perilously shaky business even in densely popu- 
lated countries. Here in Ireland, where the population 
is small and the literary public correspondingly smaller, 
the editors of such periodicals can expect only unpaid 
labor and a brief life. It is for that reason gratifying to 
see that Envoy, the latest addition to Irish periodical 
literature, which came into existence December last, is 
still living and looking prosperous. The men mainly 
responsible are John Ryan, the editor; Valentin Ire- 
monger, the poetry editor; and J. K. Hillman, an Ameri- 
can student, the associate editor. There are also Patrick 
Kavanagh, the poet; and Anthony Cronin, the reviews 
editor. Contributors have included Roger McHugh, Sean 
O’Faolain, Arland Ussher, Donat O’Donnell, Joseph 
Hone, Robert Farren; and there have been several notable 
guest contributors. BENEDICT KIELY 


(Readers may be interested in the following communi- 
cation received from London from the Editor of the 
splendid literary journal, The Wind and the Rain: “This 
is the twenty-fourth number, and it may be the last. To 
be self-supporting (we began in 1941 on a capital of £4) 
we need another 500 subscribers. . .. We could reach this 
target within eighteen months: our problem is the imme- 
diate future. Unless we can muster another 300 subscrib- 
ers within the next three months, we shall be forced to 
close down. If you think that our quarterly is at all 
worth-while, we should be most grateful if you would 
call your readers’ attention to it.” We do so think and 
do so call attention. H. C. G.) 
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Postwar Britain 


ASSIGNMENT TO AUSTERITY 








By Herbert and Nancie Matthews. 
Bobbs-Merrill. 330p. $3 


The assignment of Herbert and Nancie 
Matthews to austerity began in 1945 
when Matthews was appointed head of 
the New York Times Bureau in Lon- 
don. That was the moment when the 
change from wartime to peacetime econ- 
omy was just beginning, coinciding with 
one of the greatest social experiments 
in history. 

From 1945 until his recent return to 
New York, Mr. Matthews was engaged 
in interpreting events which were un- 
rolling themselves. Many of his day- 
today judgments are recalled here— 
and they have been largely validated 
by events. Much space also is devoted 
to the historical background of con- 
temporary changes. In a chapter by 
Herbert, for instance, the place of the 
Monarchy in British constitutional de- 
velopment is traced, and its significance 
in the nation and the Commonwealth 
today is evaluated. By way of contrast, 
Mrs. Matthews writes several chapters 
of personal reminiscences under such 
headings as “Life in Postwar London,” 
“Traveling About,” “Woman in Brit- 
ain,” etc. She has the knack of weav- 
ing trivial incidents into a text full of 
humor and pathos. History, however, 
does not seem to be her strong point, 
judging from her apparent impression 
that Queen Victoria was born abroad. 
Her chapter on the educational system 
and the changes under the 1944 Act is 
a well-written, lucid explanation of a 
highly complicated subject. 

Those interested in what is generally 
known as the “welfare state” will find 
in this book an epitome of various 
aspects of that much-discussed topic. 
Herbert Matthews also reviews the posi- 
tion of Great Britain as center of the 
Commonwealth, posing the question 
whether the British Empire has been 
“liquidated.” His answer is that the 
relationships of the component parts 
have changed, but the Empire in its 
new form is very much alive and per- 
haps Attlee saved it in the only form 
possible in the circumstances. 

The Matthews, like other writers on 
the Western world today, too often fail 
to report the significance of religion. 
It is true that secularism is blatantly 
dominant today in England, but report- 
ers should not be exclusively concerned 
with events which lend themselves to 
publicity. They should mention also 
those spiritual elements which still work 
below the surface even in largely secu- 
larized countries like England and the 
United States. 

Explorers of contemporary Britain 
need not go far to discover those ele- 
ments. They would find them around 


Anglican vicarages scattered through 
the countryside, where many quiet lives 
are passed in the tradition of Little 
Gidding. They would find them in the 
sense of personal responsibility for na- 
tional and international wrongs and 
the efforts for social justice, particu- 
larly among Free Churchmen. Above 
all, they would find, in the vigorous 
practical religion of growing multitudes 
of Catholics the full Christian tradition 
of the nation, which is the ultimate an- 
swer to the many problems raised in 
this book. The austerities of the past 
ten years would never have been en- 
dured but for the Christian faith of 
Britain, and a chapter on that would 
have improved the perspective of this 
interesting book. 
Rosert WILBERFORCE 


Single-taxer’s story 





HENRY GEORGE: Citizen of the 
World 


By Anna George de Mille. U. of North 
Carolina Press. 276p. $3.50 


This highly readable record of Henry 
George’s crusading career is the devoted 
work of his daughter, Mrs. de Mille, 
who lived just long enough to complete 
her intimate study of the author of 
Progress and Poverty. Her accomplish- 
ment is a well-told story that will win 
many to a sympathetic admiration for 
a very human Henry George. Its post- 
humous publication coincides with the 
fiftieth anniversary of her brother’s Life 
of Henry George. More than a supple- 
ment to that earlier biography, Mrs. de 
Mille’s work is not, however, a substi- 
tute for Geiger’s extensive studies of 
the single-taxer’s writings—her uncriti- 
cal enthusiasms make pleasant reading 
but incomplete history. 

To our grandparents, Henry George’s 
campaign for the nationalization of 
ground rents was a live issue. George 
was the struggling journalist whose 
vision of land reform attracted the at- 
tention of the Irish Land League, which 
turned his indictment of unearned in- 
crement in Manhattan against British 
landlords. For twenty years Henry 
George argued, at home and abroad, 
his thesis that society’s earnings were 
being drained away by the idle land- 
owner. Freedom and prosperity would 
follow, he taught, if privilege and re- 
straints were removed. The fiscal key 
would be, of course, the single tax. 

Twice Henry George submitted his 
program to the political test of New 
York mayoralty campaigns, death over- 
taking him during his second attempt. 
It was the first of these campaigns 
which led to the famous case of Father 
Edward McGlynn, the New York pastor 
whose support of George and refusal 
to go to Rome for questioning drew 
upon himself an excommunication. 








BOOKS 











The embers of this controversy—which 
tried Catholic loyalties sixty years ago 
—are briefly rekindled in two somewhat 
unkind chapters of Mrs. de Mille’s 
book. There is no indication that ec- 
clesiastical archives or works such as 
Fr. Zwierlein’s were consulted in the 
preparation of these chapters. Whether 
or not George’s Condition of Labor, 
written in “answer” to Leo XIII’s 
Rerum Novarum, was in any way re- 
sponsible for Fr. McGlynn’s reinstate- 
ment, Catholic scholars eventually rec- 
ognized that a measured application of 
unearned-increment taxation is not in- 
consistent with the right of private 
property. 

It would be an error, however, to 
conclude that a qualified version of 
Georgist thinking is all we need to 
chart our way to social reconstruction 
today. In its Ricardian context, Georg- 
ism oversimplified economic relation- 
ships, trusting the beneficence of the 
free market. Henry George’s obvious 
nineteenth-century limitations, however, 
must be read against the generous and 
courageous personality so well por- 
trayed in this book. Gasriet G. RYAN. 


German PW’s 
BEYOND DEFEAT . 
By H. W. Richter. Putnam. 312p. $3. 


This is the story of a German machine- 
gun crew at Cassino, cut off from sup- 
port while under American barrage. 
They surrender, rightly but reluctantly, 
and are shipped to a PW camp in 
America. The hero, Giihler, protests 
(like heroes in all good war books) 
against war itself. He likewise protests 
against Hitler, and goes on to protest 
against the American camp authorities 
for “guarding the Nazi terror” by let- 
ting the Nazi prisoners beat up the 
anti-Nazi. What the Camp Gestapo 
(German) does to little Pips does not, 
however, seem fully the fault of the 
Camp Commander (American). If 
through ignorance he fails to discrimi- 
nate in the treatment of anti-Nazi pris- 
oners, his is at least a kindlier igno- 
rance than prisoners are reported to 
have encountered in German or Russian 
cages. 

The story is exciting, the moral just, 
and the hero noble (yet happily not 
too noble). He hates the Nazi regime, 
but refuses to squeal on his comrades. 
It is a familiar trap. His complaint is 
righteous, but somehow timid. The au- 
thor avoids treatment of the more ap- 
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Once Upon a Time 


a very small boy was given a copy 
of The Imitation of Christ. Not un- 
naturally, he could make nothing of 
it, but, being an unusual small boy, 
he decided then and there that when 
he grew up he would write a version 
of it that children could understand. 
Here is the book: JESUS AND I by 
Abbe Jean Plaquevent. ($1.75 illus.) 
It is written in the form of conversa- 
tions between any small child and the 
Child Jesus. We wouldn’t mind bet- 
ting that if one of these enchanting 
conversations is read to a child at bed- 
time he will continue it in his own 
words after you have kissed him good- 
night; could there be a happier way to 
go to sleep? 

Ready August 16th 


We told you last month about Msgr. 
Swanstrom’s PILGRIMS OF THE 
NIGHT ($2.50), but you were prob- 
ably on vacation, so we will tell you 
0 that it is about the Expellees. 
These are people of German descent 
whom we tidily put into Germany 
after the war. Some of their families 
had been settled where they were for 
300 years: they got anywhere from 
twenty-four hours to half an hour to 
get ready to leave. Some died on the 
journey, many have died since, but 
there are still around twelve million 
of them doing their best to stay alive, 
to get jobs, to make some kind of 
home. About half of them are Cath- 
olics; there are bishops and priests 
among them and a great many chil- 
dren. The thing that gets you in this 
book is that they keep trying and re- 
fuse to despair. Catholic War Relief 
(of which Msgr. Swanstrom is head) 
has been doing its best to help them, 
but it’s about time the rest of us be- 
came aware of their problem and 
began to think what is to be done if 
they are not to go on for the rest of 
their lives living four families to a 
room, with starvation always just 
around the corner. Foreword by Cardi- 
nal Spellman and man aed photo- 
graphs. Ready August ler 


The new Trumpet, containing our 
Fall list, will be ready shortly—write 
to Agatha MacGill if you want one. 


Order books from your bookstore 
or from us 


SHEED & WARD 


NEW YORK 3 





pealing situation of the slow-moving 
sergeant Buschmann, who does have a 
dilemma. 

The book is marred by such phrases 
as this: “It seemed to him that it [the 
heaving of the ship’s engines] was like 
the deep breathing of some great beast 
just before it springs into the un- 
known.” How does a_ great beast 
breathe? It is marred by the padding 
of the familiar dirty words which are 
the stock-in-trade of a “forceful writer.” 
The blurb boasts of “colorful soldier 
language,” but it strikes this reader as 
another sample of catchpenny author 
language. 

The book implies that Americans 
who didn’t give anti-Nazis the honor 
they deserved were somehow worse 
than the Nazis themselves. Since it is 
sport to cudgel Hitler, now that he is 
dead, it doesn’t cost much more to hit 
the Amis with the far end of the stick. 
Perhaps a beating is good for us, but 
the blows don’t seem to hurt. 

Grorce Hower 





THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF 
AMERICA, 1903-1909: The Rector- 
ship of Denis J. O’Connell 


By Coleman J. Barry, O0.S.B. Catholic 
University Press. 298p. $3.50 


This is the fourth in the series of his- 
tories of the Catholic University which, 
since the second, has devoted a sepa- 
rate volume to each of the first three 
rectors (see Am. 9/10/49). In content, 
it is the richest of the last three vol- 
umes, largely because the archival ma- 
terial for Bishop O’Connell’s rectorship 
is more abundant. One must again ex- 
press surprise that its author received 
only an M.A. degree for it, since it is 
larger than most Ph.D. theses. The 
reader will also be assured of its 
prime scholarship when told that it 
was done under the direction of Dr. 
John Tracy Ellis. 

Bishop O’Connell was the first rector 
who came to his post with what might 
be called a scholastic background, since 
he had been for many years rector of 
the American College at Rome, though 
for seven years before his appointment 
he had been living in Rome in retire- 
ment and semi-disgrace. His appoint- 
ment to Washington was in the nature 
of a reinstatement, and seems to have 
been largely due to Cardinal Gibbons, 
whose protégé he had been since a 
schoolboy, and who installed him, dur- 
ing his tenure at the American College, 
as the agent at the Vatican of the 
American bishops. 

His term of office at the Catholic 
University was an unhappy one. He 
found himself almost at once con- 
fronted with the bankruptcy resulting 
from investments made by the univer- 
sity’s lay treasurer, to whom it had en- 
trusted almost $900,000—all of its en- 
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dowment. This gentleman put the 
money into real-estate developments, 
which he lost under foreclosure. (These 
developments, by the way, are now 
worth many millions. The treasurer was 
ahead of his time.) So. Msgr. O’Connel] 
spent his six-year term struggling with 
a poverty-stricken situation for which 
he was ill prepared. It was not until he 
had persuaded the American bishops to 
institute the annual diocesan collec. 
tions that he could feel he had “turned 
the corner” and was able to hand over 
to his successor, Bishop Thomas J. 
Shahan, a going concern. 

Msgr. O’Connell’s term was also 
clouded by a continuous running fight 
with his faculty, which had, understand. 
ably enough, usurped during his pred. 
ecessor’s term many of the educational 
prerogatives which the statutes of the 
university conferred on a rector who 
was supposed to be an educationist. 
When Msgr. O’Connell undertook to re. 
capture these rights, he ran into trou- 
ble. This reviewer feels that Father 
Barry is unduly harsh in his personal 
judgments on this score. 

There is an index which is <ervice- 
able enough, but there are far too many 
misprints for a book of this type. Father 
Barry possesses a smooth narrative 
style which makes his book very read- 
able throughout. 

Witrrm Parsons, S.J. 





THE DOCTOR’S WIFE COMES TO 
STAY 


By Frank Swinnerton. Doubleday. 305p. 
$3 





Frank Swinnerton, novelist, essayist and 
personal observer of an older Georgian 
period, has not only seen literary fash- 
ions change but has been nimble enough 
to change with them. The present novel 
is a far remove from his early slum 
subtleties, written under the influence 
of George Gissing. The main interest 
here is in personality rather than pov- 
erty, since the characters are generally 
as comfortably fixed as England’s post- 
war austerity program permits, and the 
problem is posed with enough wit and 
insight to avoid the current catch-all 
machinery of Freudian romantics. In 
addition, the spokesman of the piece 
has enough curt words for faddists in 
literature and economics to indicate 
that the author has not entirely given 
up the essayist’s privilege of marginal 
comment according to his likes and 
lights. 

The design of the novel, with a bow 
to Henry James, projects actors and 
actions through the lively intuitions of 
Rex Tweed, a rising young portrait 
artist who is shocked to the height of 
his self-esteem when wife Elizabeth is 
unexpectedly catapulted from semi- 
amateur theatricals to stardom on far- 
off Broadway. Rex begins to have fears 
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aa Mr. Swinnerton invests the climax 38 West Fifth Street * Dayton 2, Ohio 
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ES TO tone of urbanity never gets in the way iy ed yay moe 
of natural sympathy with the motives a | 
and reactions of his decent, sensible 
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They looked at me and then at one 
another. “Why, Daddy?” asked Mary. 

“Because you’ve got to experience it 
yourself before you know what a ‘mira- 
cle’ it is.” I told them. And then I 
changed the subject. “I’ve seen another 
kind of miracle, too. I’ve seen ‘slow 
miracles.’ ” 

“Slow miracles, Daddy?” Betty spoke 
the words slowly, savoring them, seek- 
ing their meaning. 

“Tl tell you about one of them,” I 
said. “Your mother—” 

“Mommy?” exclaimed Joe. 

“Yes, Joe. For years she seemed 
half dead, and nothing the doctors did 
for her helped her. Then we made a 
novena in honor of Ste. Thérése, and—” 
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“You mean,” inquired Joe, “that she 
got well just like that?” 

“I shook my head. “No. But just as 
the novena ended, she read something 
in a newspaper. We told the doctor 
about it. He tried it—and in a few 
months Mommy was as well as ever.” 

“But Daddy,” protested Betty, “that’s 
not like seeing Our Lord reaching out 
His hand and touching a leper and 
making him well all of a sudden!” 

“No,” I told her, “it isn’t. ‘Slow 
miracles’ are different. You’ve got to 
have faith to see them. And that’s the 
most wonderful ‘miracle’ of ll.” 

“What?” asked Joe. 

“Faith.” I replied. 

JoserpH \. BreIc 
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THEATRE 











THE LOST FORMULA. If the theatre 
is not as exciting as it used to be, one 
reason may be the almost complete 
absence of thrills and horror from the 
stage. We have not had a real good 
blood-and-thunder melodrama in the 
last half-dozen years. The gleaming 
stiletto, the lethal revolver and the 
strangler’s cord are almost forgotten 
stage props. No ghosts walk, and the 
vampire and werewolf are almost as 
extinct as the dodo or killiloo bird. 

The decline of thrill drama, I hardly 
need to mention, is no great loss to the 
theatre. We can get along well enough 
without plays like Dracula and The Bat 
so long as we have ample production 
of mature drama of social importance 
or genuine spiritual beauty. While our 
theatre produces a Deep Are the Roots 
now and then, a South Pacific every 
decade, and a Lute Song once in a blue 
moon, there is no need to be very much 
concerned about the health of our native 
drama. 

When important productions are few 
and far between, even in lush seasons 
in which one significant play follows 
hard on the heels of another, there is 
always room in the theatre for mere- 
tricious drama—the farce that has noth- 
ing to offer but fun and the melodrama 
that sends cold shivers down the spine. 
It seems our playwrights have forgot- 
ten how to write both types of escape 
drama. They either lack the technical 
skill to contrive hair-raising plots or 
they have lost the good old formula for 
creating them. 

It appears that the old school of thrill 
specialists has died out without train- 
ing talented apprentices to carry on the 
art. Newcomers in the field, starting 
from scratch, are as inept as all begin- 
ners usually are, and make numerous 
mistakes. Their biggest mistake, per- 
haps, is an attempt to make melodrama 
highbrow. 

Practically all the newer writers of 
melodrama make their plays sophisti- 
cated and too pretentious by tying the 
story in with psychology or some theme 
of social purpose. For some strange and 
obscure reason, they apparently think 
a veneer of science or earnest intention 
makes a thrill play more plausible. 
That, of course, is a cardinal error. We 
don’t expect melodrama to be plausible. 
We only want it to be exciting. 

When the attention of an audience is 
diverted to such serious matters a8 
Freud and John L. Lewis, the necessary 
exaggerations in melodrama become 
ludicrous by contrast. Enjoying melo- 
drama depends on a voluntary suspen- 
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sion of logic and common sense. The 
essence of melodrama is its irrational 
reflection of life. The moment melo- 
drama becomes rational it becomes 
dull. 

Some authors, apparently suspecting 
that being rational is fatal in thrill 
drama, substitute insanity for diaboli- 
cal intention and murderous weapons, 
and write plays like The Innocents and 
The Man. In both plays the emphasis 
is on horror, but horror not horrible 
enough. In both plays it is obvious that 
a little common sense injected into the 
frst act would have made the rest of 
the story as uninteresting as last year’s 
calendar. 

The authors of old-fashioned melo- 
drama never tried to make their plots 
conform to reality or common sense. 
They wrote sensational drama which, 
because it was so unbelievable, was ex- 
citing theatre. THEOPHILUS LEWIS 





FILMS 











EDGE OF DOOM. When Leo Brady’s 
much-heralded psychological thriller 
with spiritual overtones was published 
last fall, the consensus was that it had 
a few crucial weaknesses which vitiated 
its effectiveness as a novel. However, 
the critical fraternity went on to say, it 
had a great deal of power and vitality 
and with a little doctoring would prob- 
ably make an awfully good movie. The 
screen version has turned out instead 
to be very disappointing, and makes the 
book look inspired by comparison. As 
probably can be recalled, the story con- 
cerns a slum-bred Catholic lad (Farley 
Granger) who has acquired a blind 
hatred of the Church because of its 
refusal of Christian burial to his sui- 
cide father and because it has done 
nothing to relieve his mother’s des- 
perately hard physical existence. The 
mother dies and the youth becomes 
obsessed with the idea that in return 
for her lifetime of unreasoning and 
unrewarded devotion to it, the Church 
owes her a fine funeral. He makes this 
irrational request of his pastor. When 
the harried and careworn old man re- 
fuses, he deals him a lethal blow with 
a brass crucifix. The remainder of the 
story deals with his efforts to arrange 
the funeral and at the same time hide 
his guilt, the efforts of a detective 
(Robert Keith) to bring the criminal to 
justice and the attempt of a young cu- 
rate (Dana Andrews), who has guessed 
the truth, to effect the sinner’s repent- 
ance. In unfolding this grim tale the 


film graphically points up the evils of 
poverty. Otherwise it falls far short of 
carrying its full weight, and it seems 
to be the script that is mainly at fault. 
Phil Yordan’s adaptation magnifies 
rather than lessens the chief deficiency 
of the novel, which lay in the fact that 
the young murderer was too weak and 
neurotic, and his revolt against religion 
too irrational, to arouse much pity and 
terror. It has also blunted the incisive- 
ness of some of the book’s best-drawn 
characters, notably the policeman and 
the young priest, and left the motiva- 
tion of several female characters hang- 
ing in mid-air. The spiritual struggle, 
which in the novel illuminated the sur- 


rounding squalor, is only superficially 
hinted at. At the same time the sce- 
narist apparently sensed that his pro- 
tagonist’s diatribes against the Church 
were particularly unfortunate screen 
material, and for every nasty remark he 
inserted three nice ones from other 
characters to counteract it. The end 
result of this tactful gesture is to bog 
down the film’s surface excitement as 
a suspense melodrama in a morass of 
static and not very pungent conversa- 
tion. Adults should find it a potentially 
impressive movie, put together with a 
great deal of surface competency, but 
one which never really comes to life. 


(RKO) 
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THE MESSAGE OF CHRIST 


Sermon Sketches 


| By DR. ADOLF DONDERS 
Translated by Rev. Rudolph Kraus, Ph.D., S.T.D. | 


a $6.00 


The 469 pages of this work contain 204 sermon sketches, 
arranged according to the ecclesiastical year and based largely 


The treatment of the subjects is marked 
by three outstanding features. 


1. The wealth of spiritual contents. 
Thus the Scripture text is seen to embrace, 
imply, or suggest a surprising extent of 
moral doctrine and exhortation. 


2. The order. The arrangement, follow- 
ing the seasons and the Sundays of the 
Church year, makes the volume conve- 
nient for priests, who usually preach on 
some text taken from the Sunday Gospel. 


3. The divisions. Each sketch is so 
divided that it may serve for use in the 
preparation of « full-length sermon or for 
five-minute homilies. 


Since, especially in large parishes, the priests, even with 
abundant zeal and good will, find the available time inade- 


quate for painstaking preparation of the Sunday sermon, they 
will welcome this convenient aid. 


At your bookstore or from 


B. HERDER BOOK CO. 
15 and 17 South Broadway 
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READ what one 
parent thinks about 
ARCHMERE 


“We want to express our 
thanks to you and all the Priests 
at ARCHMERE for the splendid 
training, not only scholastically 
but also spiritually, that you are 
giving our young son. 

“The last time he was home, 
the subject of his future educa- 
tion came up. He immediately 
burst forth that if we could af- 
ford it, he wanted nothing but 
Catholic education. He was so 
spontaneous and_ enthusiastic. 
Among other things, he said that 
he had never really known or 
appreciated his religion until he 
came to you. Of course he rates 
the Norbertine Fathers as the 
very ‘tops’ in education. 

“You know, we as parents can 
instill ideals and give training 
in courtesy, etc., but such home 

training is lost unless it is 
carried on in school. You priests 
not only carry it on, but if I 
may use the expression, ‘make 
it jell.’ ” A MOTHER. 





—ARCHMERE— 


Catholic preparatory school for boys under 
the Norbertine Canons. Fully accredited. 
High academic standards. High school only. 
Small classes. Resident or day. Limited 
enrollment. All sports. Gym. Catalog. 


VERY REVEREND HEADMASTER 
Box 67-X, Claymont, Delaware 
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SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by 
Sisters of St. Dominic. Bachelor 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Music, Home Economics, Commer- 
cial Education, Teacher Training, 
Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre- 
Medical Courses, Two Year Ter- 
minal Courses in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 


Beautiful Buildings 
Interesting Campus Life 
For further information address the Dean 








CONVENT OF MARY IMMACULATE 
KEY WEST, FLORIDA 
Resident and Day School for Girls 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Name. Fully 
accredited, offering regular elementary and high 
school courses with Vocal and Instrumental Musie. 
Commercial Subjects and Home Economics. Ad- 
vantage of ocean swimming, ideal climate. 
Address Sister Superior 





THE FREDERICK 
ACADEMY OF THE VISITATION 


FREDERICK, MARYLAND 
104th Year 
Resident 4 day school for little girls. 


Grades 1-8. rough foundation in elemen- 
tary des and preparation for high school. 
Small classes. rollment_ limi Every 


advantage suitable to age of students. Music, 
at , oar, supervised recreations, dancing 
as 
Address—The Sister Directress 





REGIS COLLEGE 
WESTON 93, MASSACHUSETTS 
Offers B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
CURRICULA 
Liberal Arts—Commerce—Home Economi-> 
Conducted by the Sisters of £1. 

Address: The Regist cir 


Josepi 





ST: JOHN’ 


Preparatory School 
Danvers, Mass. 
Conducted by: THE XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Accredited Boarding School for High School Boys 


Address 
Headmaster, Box W, for catalog 





COLLEGE OF 
ST. THERESA 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Accredited by the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities. pe gee f 

by New York Board of Regents. Degrees 
of Arts, ae yA of a Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing. A rvatory of Music is 
tained in consstion with the college. Picturesquely 
located on the upper ‘Mississippi. One h 

campus. Served by the “‘Zephyr,”’ ‘‘Hiawatha,”” 
the ‘ P00" . ONLY FIVE HOURS FROM CHICAGO. 

Address the Secretary 








NAZARETH COLLEGE 


NAZARETH, MICHIGAN 


Fully Accredited Catholic College for Women 


CONFERS A.B. AND B.S. DEGREES; B.S. DEGREE IN NURSING 
Two Year Terminal Curricula in 
Business Education; Family Living; General Culture; Library Clerical Service 


ADDRESS REGISTRAR 


Conducted by Sisters of St. Joseph 





ACADEMY OF 
MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 

TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 

Country School for Girls 
Founded in 1947. Chartered by the Regents. Accred- 
ited by the Middle States —_ Beautifully 
located among the pemee Hills. x... — Prepara- 
ad ~*~ General Cours Art, Dramatics, 
Economics. Athletics, BS all sports, 
Send. for illustrated catalog A. Phone Tuxedo 239, 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts 
B.B., B.S. degrees. cremated, 
Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics, 
ak gee 221 East 71st Lee, New 
York, Quebec City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Jae Secretary. 


Confers 
Secretarial, 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson Park, 
‘Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 84th St., 
New York, N. Y. Address Reverend Mother. 





SCHOOL OF THE 
HOLY CHILD 


Accredited; College Preparatory 
Course, Art, Music, Dramatics, Outdoor § 

Resident and Day School, Jr. and Sr. Department. 
In beautiful Ramapo Valley, 40 minutes from New 


RN, 
NEW YORK 


and General 


York City. Catalogue. 
Address: The Prefect 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Course in Arts and Sciences, 
pre-medical, —— teacher training, sec- 
retarial di brary fine arts. Un- 
usually reese ody ‘tountion. Extensive campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 








NOTRE DAME ACADEMY 


Grymes Hill Staten Island, W. Y. 
Resident and Day School 
Conducted by the Religious of the 
Congregation of Notre Dame 
SEPARATE JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 
High School: College Preparatory and General 
Cours, Art, Music, Dramatics, Athletics, Riding. 
Chartered by the Regents. Accredited by the 
Middle Atlantic States Association 
Ideally located overlooking New York Harbor 
Telephone Gibraltar 7-0291 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 63, N Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 
Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce, Education, 
Pedagogy. Approved by the Association of 
American Universities. Campus bordering 

Hudson River. 
One-half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 





TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
ducation of Women 


Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame de Namut. 
For particulars address the Secretary of the College. 
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Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 


ero 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 





GILMOUR ACADEMY 


Gates Mills (Cleveland) Ohio 
Resident Preparatory School for Boys 





Conducted by the Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre 
Dame, Indiana. Fully accredited four years college 
preparatory course. Situated in euburban Cleve- 
land, enjoying all the facilities afforded by the 
city’s libraries, galleries, museums, etc. Distinctive 
rural-home atmosphere. ‘acre campus. Educa- 
tional, cultural, and physical training programs. 
Major and minor sports program for every student. 


Brother Theophane pia c.$.C. 
Headmas 





Saint Joseph 
Academy 


In Southern Pa. near Lancaster 


A Catholic school for girle. Grades 9-12. 
Offers college preparatory, general and com- 
mercial conrees. Small classes. Beautiful 
modern building located on 140 acres. 
Tennis, hockey, etc. $600 includes laundry. 
Accredited by State Department of Education. 


MOTHER SUPERIOR 
R. D. 2E Columbia, Pa. 


PANIC IN THE STREETS imagines 
that an unidentified murder victim, dis- 
covered in the back alleys of New Or- 
leans, is found to have been suffering 
from a particularly virulent form of 
plague. To prevent a deadly, full-scale 
epidemic, the police and the public- 
health department are faced with the 
almost impossible task of finding out 
who the dead man was and tracking 
down and inoculating his contacts 
within forty-eight hours. Both direc- 
tion (by Elia Kazan) and writing have 
exploited the potential horror of this 
situation with originality and dramatic 
force. The search for the plague-carry- 
ing killers is rooted, not in artificially 
contrived plot mechanics, but in a shared 
concern for human welfare, and though 
necessarily sordid at times it is always 
engrossing. Richard Widmark and Paul 
Douglas are the vividly three-dimen- 
sional sleuths in charge of the unique 
manhunt. Unfortunately, a subsidiary 
domestic drama involving Widmark and 
his wife (Barbara Bel Geddes) is in- 
ferior as cinema and sometimes offen- 
sive in tone. (20th Century-Fox) 
Mora WALsH 
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Mount St. John Academy 


Gladstone, New Jersey 


A secondary school for resident and day students. 
College preparatory, general and commercial courses. 
Beautiful buildings located on 300 acres—a fairy- 
| of natural beauty and scenic grandeur. Ample 


singing, E ny oy Scholastic program designed 
promote the best interests of the individual stadents, 
Sorders $60 monthly; day students, tuition free. 


Sisters of ~ John the Eeede 
Phone: Peapack 8: 








LEWIS COLLEGE 
LOCKPORT, ILLINOIS 


Liberal Arts, Business Administration, Education. 
Science, and Engineering. 





Private, C cial, and Helicopter Flight 
Instruction. 
Aviation Mai Mech Aircraft Mechani 





Aircraft and Engine Mechanics, Aircraft Engine 
Mechanics, Aviation Operations. 
A Four Year College Coeducational 





Traymore Horen 


MIAMI BEACH 
DIRECTLY on the OCEANM at 2415 S) 


POOL AND CABANA CLUB 
Private Beach Sectal Staff 


Rates from $2.50 Annex from $2.06 
Per Person Double 


Air Conditioned 











DURING THE WEEK, THE FROWNS 
of fortune cast dark shadows over the 
social scene. Various types of 
lives were affected. . . . In Jersey City, 
somebody stole a fortune-teller’s crystal 
ball. . . . In Paris, a Frenchman was 
fined 5,000 francs for biting a neigh- 
bor’s dog. . . . Domino players were 
injured. ... During a domino game in 
Bellport Village, L. I., an elderly player 
hurt his hip. When a domino dropped 
to the floor, he leaned over to pick it 
up, lost his balance, fell on the domino. 

. The calm of residential areas was 
ruffed. .. . In West Hartford, Conn.. 
a housewife phoned fire-department 
headquarters to report that unpleasant 
fumes were coming out of her refrig- 
erator. She said: “Don’t send the hook 
and ladder. One or two firemen can fix 
it.” Minutes later, two engine com- 
panies, two hook-and-ladder companies, 
with sirens shrieking, rolled up to the 
housewife’s home. . Efforts to keep 
educational standards high brought 
unfortunate reactions. . . . In Egypt, a 
young student, reprimanded for cheat- 
ing during an examination, tried to 
drown himself in the Nile. He was 
pulled out, still alive. . . . Not merely 
over local areas, but over far-flung re- 
gions ill winds blew steadily through- 
out the week. . . . Here or there, a wind 
would blow good to some but not to 


others. . . . On a highway leading te 
Adrian, Mich., a keg of nails fell off 
a truck and broke open on the road. 
In no time at all, automobiles were 
parked for a half-mile along the high- 
way, many of the cars having holes in 
all four tires. Nearby garages did a 
thriving business, fixing punctured tires. 

. The amazing power of fear was 
demonstrated. . . . In Omaha, two un- 
dersized packing-plant employes, with 
guns of bandits poked into their backs. 
lifted a safe weighing nearly a ton 
onto a truck. Later, when the safe was 
recovered, six burly men with no guns 
at their backs could not budge it. . 
The shadows cast by fortune’s frowns 
assumed many different forms. 
Efforts to combine opposite walks of 
life failed. In Philadelphia, a taxicab 
driver, about to become a policeman, 
was caught functioning as a burglar. 

. Lack of punctuality cooled off 
loving hearts. When a Chicago man 
turned up late for a date with his gir], 
she shot him. . . . The difficulty of 
adjusting themselves to new environ- 
ments was borne in on displaced per- 
sons. In New York, a Russian DP, one 
week off the gangplank, wanted direc- 
tions to reach a certain address. He 
hailed a stranger thus: “Hello, one 
moment there.” The stranger pulled out 
a revolver, fired one shot, then tore 
away. Declared the DP, after his bul- 
let-grazed forehead had been bandaged: 
“The man with the gun, maybe he 
thought I was a member of the secret 
police.” 


The expression—frowns of fortune—is. 
as every schoolboy knows, a figure of 
speech. In reality, the shadows falling 
on the social scene were cast not by 
fortune but by men. . . . Those vastly 
greater shadows, the ones now darken- 
ing the entire world, are also the work 
of men... . Though man today shud- 
ders before the gathering gloom, he 
still shrinks from employing the only 
effective means to dissipate it. . 

Twentieth-century man strives to scatter 
the increasing darkness with everything 
but the Light. . . . The Light of the 
world is Jesus Christ. . . . Unless the 
Light is brought back into this twen- 
tieth-century, the awful night will en- 
velop it. Joun A. Toomey 





Benepict KiIELY is a young Dublin 
writer, contributor to the Jrish 
Independent and the Irish Monthly, 
and the author of three novels. 


Grorce Howe, winner of the Chris- 
topher Prize Novel contest with 
Call It Treason, is now at work on 
a new novel. 

Rosert WILBERFORCE is cultural offi- 
cer with the British Information 
Service and a frequent contributor 
to Catholic periodicals. 
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|uformation 


Subscribe now 
_ 


1 year, only $2.00" 
2 years, $3.50 
3 years, $5.00 
e-e e@eee 


Zs write today to 
403 West 59th Street 
New York 19, N. Y.’ 


A monthly magazine published 
by the PAULIST FATHERS 








NOTICES 


12c per word. Payment with order. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 85 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. PLEASE help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South Caro- 
lina. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION—My  hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and _ welcome. 
Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mission, 
Durham, North Carolina. 





IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog, Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 








JOHN McCORMACK 


DOMESTIC and IMPORTED 
RECORDS 


Catholic and Irish Records 


Catalogue Mailed Free 
on Request 


Blarney Castle Products Co. 


Box 102, Times Plaza Station 
Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 











THE MOST COMPLETE GUIDE FOR 
THE ROME OF THE HOLY YEAR 





“Handy, complete, and written specif- 
ically for the Holy Year. . . . The 
illustrations, maps and designs add to 
its eminent usefulness.” — America 
At all bookstores * $2.75 PRENTICE-HALL 




















CORRESPONDENCE 





Supply and demand 

Epitor: Congratulations on Father Gardi- 
ner’s article about women’s organizations 
(Am. 7/29). In St. Louis the women have 
already organized. Students of high schools 
and colleges, as well as members of adult 
groups, have formed the Greater St. Louis 
Unit of the SDS (SDS stands for “Supply 
the Demand for a Supply”—of decency in 
fashions, advertising, literature, movies, ra- 
dio, television and private entertainment). 
We have two jobs on our hands, to supply 
the demand—and then to demand the 
supply. 

This movement, which is already spread- 
ing, could become nation-wide, with strong 
support from AMERICA and other national 
weeklies. EtainE BorcMAN 

St. Louis, Mo. SDS Representative 


Suggestion for the UN 

Epitor: Leonard M. Bertsch’s article 
(“From Czars to Commissars in Korea,” Am. 
7/15/50) on the Korean debacle is the 
finest that I have seen in any journal to 
date. 

However, there is one alternative which 
should be added to those which he says 
will face us at the end of the military 
episode in the area below the 38th parallel. 

United Nations forces should continue 
into the North and bring the entire coun- 
try under one government sponsored by 
the United Nations. This, of course, would 
necessitate the conquest of the “People’s 
Democratic Republic.” It would, how- 
ever, enable the UN to implement fully the 
decision of the General Assembly at its 
November, 1947 session to sponsor elec- 
tions in the whole country. If the govern- 
ment thus established were properly 
strengthened and guaranteed by the United 
Nations, then the only danger would be a 
direct attack by the Soviet Union through 
the appropriated Chinese province of Man- 
churia. Epwarp R. O’Connor 

New York, N. Y. 


The doctor’s dilemma 

Epvitor: AMERICA has previously indicated 
its coolness toward the general policies of 
the AMA. In its July 22 editorial, “A pro- 
fession’s responsibility,” it has also shown 
that its attitude is less than fair. 

An Administration which has consistent- 
ly exhibited its talent for hindsight and 
inefficiency has spent large sums of Gov- 
ernment money in propaganda, preparing 
packed meetings, etc. The objective is to 
duplicate the grotesque bureaucratic fiasco 
called socialized medicine currently ap- 
pearing in England but, oddly enough, un- 
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derwritten by dollars supplied by a coun. 
try not yet entirely socialized. 

Doctor Henderson is criticized for his 
wish to see the Democrats displaced. In a 
choice between the survival of the Demo- 
crats or the doctors, I can readily get 
Doctor Henderson’s point. This is not the 
time to discuss the merits or demerits of 
socialized medicine, but it may be oppor- 
tune to protest against overt prejudice pre. 
sented as fair play. 

The fact that Doctor Henderson’s views 
are immediately compared unfavorably 
with those of a Catholic physician is un- 
fortunate. Some readers might conclude 
that the AMA had one policy and that 
Catholic physicians had another. Paren- 
thetically, the Catholic Hospital Association 
opposes socialized medicine. The cold, hard 
fact is that physicians of all faiths who 
are unfriendly to the implications of the 
welfare state have their backs to the wall. 
They have been pushed there by an Ad- 
ministration less concerned with improving 
the quality of medical care than it is in- 
trigued by the prospect of adding another 
unit to its increasingly complicated and ill- 
managed bureaucracy. I note that the Com- 
munists don’t like Doctor Henderson either. 

D. P. Grirrin, M.D. 

Bridgeport, Conn. 


(Our July 22 editorial did not insinuate 
that the Federation of Catholic Physicians’ 
Guilds has a different policy from that of 
the AMA in the matter of “socialized 
medicine.” Its purpose was to praise the 
gratifying sense of professional responsi- 
bility manifested in the talks at the Cath- 
olic meeting, and lamentably absent in the 
negativistic demagogic presidential address 
of Dr. Henderson.—Eb.) 


Correction 

Epitor: In your issue of July 22 you pub- 
lished an article on “Religious vacation 
schools” by Mary Tinley Daly. Mrs. Daly 
says “Six girls from Maryland College in 
Scranton, Pa., assisted in RVS work in 
Alabama.” 

This should read: “Six girls from Mary- 
wood College in Scranton, Pa., assisted in 
RVS work in Alabama.” That was true not 
only last year but also this year, as their 
very active Confraternity Unit at Mary- 
wood College raises money each year to 
send these volunteers out to work on the 
Alabama Missions. 

I am sure you will be glad to correct 
this oversight in recognition of the very 
apostolic spirit at Marywood College. 

(Rev.) J. A. Durick 
Director, North Alabama Missions 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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